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isting penalties; in the context of pretrial diversion, plea bargaining, sentencing, probation, parole, and in a number of different incarcerative situations."
This paper presents a brief overview of the growing literature on restitution. It examines the meaning, history, and theoretical bases for restitution programs; explores program issues and current knowledge about the implementation and effectiveness of restitution programs; describes current efforts to evaluate restitution programs funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) for both adults and juveniles; and raises further questions about restitution as a sentencing alternative and about the strategy for generating knowledge about it.
MEANING, HISTORY, AND THEORETICAL BASES OF RESTITUTION AND COMMUNITY SERVICE
DEFINITION
Hudson and Galaway (1978, p. 1) define restitution as "a sanction imposed by an official of the criminal justice system requiring the offender to make payment of money or service to either the direct or substitute crime victim." Included in this definition are four different types of arrangements that have been labeled restitution (Galaway 1977). As indicated in Table 1, they differ with respect to the form of payment (money or service) and its object (the victim or a substitute victim).
Type I restitution programs require monetary payments by an offender to the victim(s) of the crime, although payment may pass through the offices of an intermediary.
Type II restitution involves monetary payments made by an offender to some community agency, a third party such as an insurance company, or the community at large. It may occur when a victim requests the money be given to a charity, when the victim cannot be found or does not want to
TABLE 1   Types of Restitution
Recipient of Restitution Payment	Form of Payment	
	Monetary	Service or Symbolic
Victim Third party or community	Type I Type II	Type III Type IV
